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Restaurant Tips and Service Quality: Evidence of a Weak Relation- 
ship, by W. Michael Lynn; pp. 714-20. The connection between service 
quality and tip sizes is tenuous at best, as shown by an analysis of 14 
studies (involving 2,645 dining parties at 21 different restaurants) that 
examined the relationship between service and tips. 


Tipping in New Zealand's Restaurants, by Brigid Casey; pp. 21-25. 
Tipping has not been common practice in New Zealand. The influence 
of international travelers, particularly from the U.S., seems to have 
contributed to the custom becoming more prevalent—and with it 
unexpected consequences, such as conflict among the servers. 


Menu Price Endings That Communicate Value and Quality, by San- 
dra Naipaul and H.G. Parsa; pp. 26-37. This paper investigates the ex- 
tent to which restaurant marketers use the price endings .00 and .09 
(and, to a lesser degree, “5” and “8") to communicate quality and val- 
ue images, and whether consumers use those price endings as cues. 


Just Recompense: How Tavern Owners Can Discourage Under- 
age Drinkers, by Linda K. Enghagen; pp. 38-47. After being cited for 
having on the premises underage drinkers who used false identifica- 
tion to enter the establishment, at least one tavern operator has 
successfully sued those patrons for damages. 


Singapore's Tourism Industry: How Its Strengths Offset Economic, 
Social, and Environmental Challenges, by Rex S. Toh, Habibullah 
Khan, and Karen Lim; pp. 42-49. Singapore is a popular tourist des- 
tination. Given this island-state’s small size and international appeal, 

it could easily succumb to the ravages of mass tourism. Instead, its 
unique character makes it largely immune to the undesirable and 
contaminating effects of unmanaged mass tourism. 


Determinants of Hotel Employment in Hong Kong, by Yeung Yiu 
Cho and Kevin K.F. Wong; pp. 50-59. This study of 32 hotels in Hong 
Kong investigated the importance that human-resources managers 
accord to economic and social factors that drive hotel employment 
levels. This research also uncovered the personal attributes of hotel 
employees that may influence hiring. 


Competencies Required for Future Club Managers’ Success, by 
Joe Perdue, Robert Woods, and Jack Ninemeier; pp. 60-65. A 1999 
survey of 369 members of the Club Managers Association of America 
sought to determine the most important competencies for a club 
manager in the year 2005. 


The Value of Professional Certifications for Hospitality Financial 
Experts, by James W. Damitio and Raymond S. Schmidgall; pp. 66-70. 
Many hospitality professionals have earned the designation “certified 
hospitality accountant executive” (CHAE). Nearly a third of survey 
participants rated the CHAE as more valuable than the CPA. Individuals 
with a CHAE reported being satisfied with their positions and careers, 
more so than did hospitality financial experts without a CHAE. 


Important Issues for a Growing Timeshare Industry, by Robert H. 
Woods; pp. 71-87. Timeshares are now a common way for people to 
take a vacation. Even so, the industry still has achieved just a 3-percent 
penetration ot U.S. households with incomes over $50,000. A survey 
of 127 U.S. timeshare executives indicates that the industry's greatest 
challenges come from marketing issues and the industry's image. 


Website-generated Market-research Data: Tracing the Tracks Left 
Behind by Visitors, by Jamie Murphy, Charles F. Hofacker, and 
Michelle Bennett; pp. 82-91. Entrepreneurs and big firms alike now 
have access to an unprecedented marketing-research tool: the server's 
log files that track visitors’ behavior as they explore a website. 


Why Students Choose a Hospitality-degree Program: An Austra- 
lian Case Study, by G. Barry O'Mahony, Alan M. McWilliams, and Paul 
A. Whitelaw; pp. 92-96. Students who enrolled in a hospitality-degree 
course at Victoria University in Me!bourne, Australia, reported that their 
choice was based on the reputation and availability of a particular 
course of study rather than on the overall reputation of the university. 
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Improving Organizational Performance Using Survey-driven 
Databases, by Gene Ference; pp. 12-27. Empowering employees 
to do a good job is made easier when employees respect their co- 
workers, have opportunities to continuously learn, are fairly evaluated 
by supervisors, and have fun. 


Job Satisfaction, Life Satisfaction, and Turnover Intent of Food- 
service Managers, by Richard F. Ghiselli, Joseph M. La Lopa, and 
Billy Bai; pp. 28-37. A study of more than 400 food-service managers 
found that well over one-fourth of the respondents intended to leave 
their position in the near future—with at least half of those planning 
to depart the food-service business entirely. 


What Keeps You Up at Night? Key Issues of Concern for Lodging 
Managers, by Cathy A. Enz; pp. 38-45. A survey of hospitality man- 
agers found that human-resources issues were the foremost concern 
for the industry; other concerns paled by comparison. A total of 40 
percent of the respondents cited the following issues behind HR: 
understanding the customer, effectively using capital, aligning stake- 
holders’ interests, using information technology, and valuing brands. 


Managing Your Guest as a Quasi-employee, by Robert C. Ford 
and Cherrill P. Heaton; pp. 46-55. Guests may perforrix one or more 
of several quasi-employee functions for hospitality providers, with 
management's help. The most common functions are managers or 
supervisors and trainers of employees and other guests, quality- 
control inspectors, consultants, marketers, and co-producers of 
their own service experience or that of other guests. 


Equipment Leasing in the U.S. Lodging Industry: What, Why, and 
How Much, by Arun Upneja and Ray Schmidgall; pp. 56-67. The first 
objective of this 2000 study was simply to collect statistical data on 
the magnitude of leasing in the hotel industry and, second, to find out 
the reasons that led hotel operators to decide to lease (or not). The 
third objective was to find out what circumstances led to the capital- 
ization of leases in the hotel industry (versus simply expensing those 
costs). 


Carl Graham Fisher: Mr. Miami Beach and Much More, by Stanley 
Turkel; pp. 62-69. Carl Graham Fisher, an Indiana native, was the man 
who conceived and built Miami Beach, Montauk Manor, the Indianapo- 
lis Speedway, and the country-crossing Lincoln and Dixie highways. 
Here's a profile of his interesting and tragic life. 


Tourism to the Cook Islands: Retrospective and Prospective, by 
John E. Taylor; pp. 70-71. An example of how tourism development 
can be a mixed blessing. Comparing the islands’ situation in the 1960s 
to that of the present day, the author concludes that tourism has 
essentially been a favorable economic force for the Cooks, but the 
wealth has not been shared evenly. Moreover, visitors’ expectations 
and values can be disturbing to the local residents. 


Thailand's International Travel Image: Mostly Favorable, by 
Bongkosh Ngamsom Rittichainuwat, Hailin Qu, and Tom J. Brown; 
pp. 82-85. A study of 510 tourists examined their image of Thailand 
as an international travel destination and assessed the effects of the 
destination’s image on the likelihood of the travelers’ returning there. 


The Wild Side of the Lodging and Food-service Industry: A Case 
Study in Pennsylvania, by Arun Upneja, Amrik Singh, and Elwood L. 
Shafer; pp. 96-103. Pennsylvania offers many opportunities for hunt- 
ing and fishing. In turn, those hunters and anglers offer considerable 
opportunity for hospitality organizations, as described in detail here. 


Ecotourism as Mass Tourism: Contradiction or Reality?, by David 
Bruce Weaver; pp. 104-112. The view of ecotourism as specialized 
adventures experienced by a small group of hardy travelers is expand- 
ing to include so-called “soft” ecotourists, who are far more numer- 
ous and seek more services than do“hard” ecotourists. Many modern 
travelers are interested in the natural environment, but also in the 
comforts and easy travel afforded by the mass-tourism infrastructure. 
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Restaurant Tips and Service Quality: Evidence of a Weak Relation- 
ship, by W. Michael Lynn; pp. 714-20. The connection between service 
quality and tip sizes is tenuous at best, as shown by an analysis of 14 
studies (involving 2,645 dining parties at 21 different restaurants) that 
examined the relationship between service and tips. 


Tipping in New Zealand's Restaurants, by Brigid Casey; pp. 21-25. 
Tipping has not been common practice in New Zealand. The influence 
of international travelers, particularly from the U.S., seems to have 
contributed to the custom becoming more prevalent—and with it 
unexpected consequences, such as conflict among the servers. 


Menu Price Endings That Communicate Value and Quality, by San- 
dra Naipaul and H.G. Parsa; pp. 26-37. This paper investigates the ex- 
tent to which restaurant marketers use the price endings .00 and .09 
(and, to a lesser degree, “5” and “8") to communicate quality and val- 
ue images, and whether consumers use those price endings as cues. 


Just Recompense: How Tavern Owners Can Discourage Under- 
age Drinkers, by Linda K. Enghagen; pp. 38-47. After being cited for 
having on the premises underage drinkers who used false identifica- 
tion to enter the establishment, at least one tavern operator has 
successfully sued those patrons for damages. 


Singapore's Tourism Industry: How Its Strengths Offset Economic, 
Social, and Environmental Challenges, by Rex S. Toh, Habibullah 
Khan, and Karen Lim; pp. 42-49. Singapore is a popular tourist des- 
tination. Given this island-state’s small size and international appeal, 

it could easily succumb to the ravages of mass tourism. Instead, its 
unique character makes it largely immune to the undesirable and 
contaminating effects of unmanaged mass tourism. 


Determinants of Hotel Employment in Hong Kong, by Yeung Yiu 
Cho and Kevin K.F. Wong; pp. 50-59. This study of 32 hotels in Hong 
Kong investigated the importance that human-resources managers 
accord to economic and social factors that drive hotel employment 
levels. This research also uncovered the personal attributes of hotel 
employees that may influence hiring. 


Competencies Required for Future Club Managers’ Success, by 
Joe Perdue, Robert Woods, and Jack Ninemeier; pp. 60-65. A 1999 
survey of 369 members of the Club Managers Association of America 
sought to determine the most important competencies for a club 
manager in the year 2005. 


The Value of Professional Certifications for Hospitality Financial 
Experts, by James W. Damitio and Raymond S. Schmidgall; pp. 66-70. 
Many hospitality professionals have earned the designation “certified 
hospitality accountant executive” (CHAE). Nearly a third of survey 
participants rated the CHAE as more valuable than the CPA. Individuals 
with a CHAE reported being satisfied with their positions and careers, 
more so than did hospitality financial experts without a CHAE. 


Important Issues for a Growing Timeshare Industry, by Robert H. 
Woods; pp. 71-87. Timeshares are now a common way for people to 
take a vacation. Even so, the industry still has achieved just a 3-percent 
penetration ot U.S. households with incomes over $50,000. A survey 
of 127 U.S. timeshare executives indicates that the industry's greatest 
challenges come from marketing issues and the industry's image. 


Website-generated Market-research Data: Tracing the Tracks Left 
Behind by Visitors, by Jamie Murphy, Charles F. Hofacker, and 
Michelle Bennett; pp. 82-91. Entrepreneurs and big firms alike now 
have access to an unprecedented marketing-research tool: the server's 
log files that track visitors’ behavior as they explore a website. 


Why Students Choose a Hospitality-degree Program: An Austra- 
lian Case Study, by G. Barry O'Mahony, Alan M. McWilliams, and Paul 
A. Whitelaw; pp. 92-96. Students who enrolled in a hospitality-degree 
course at Victoria University in Me!bourne, Australia, reported that their 
choice was based on the reputation and availability of a particular 
course of study rather than on the overall reputation of the university. 
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Improving Organizational Performance Using Survey-driven 
Databases, by Gene Ference; pp. 12-27. Empowering employees 
to do a good job is made easier when employees respect their co- 
workers, have opportunities to continuously learn, are fairly evaluated 
by supervisors, and have fun. 


Job Satisfaction, Life Satisfaction, and Turnover Intent of Food- 
service Managers, by Richard F. Ghiselli, Joseph M. La Lopa, and 
Billy Bai; pp. 28-37. A study of more than 400 food-service managers 
found that well over one-fourth of the respondents intended to leave 
their position in the near future—with at least half of those planning 
to depart the food-service business entirely. 


What Keeps You Up at Night? Key Issues of Concern for Lodging 
Managers, by Cathy A. Enz; pp. 38-45. A survey of hospitality man- 
agers found that human-resources issues were the foremost concern 
for the industry; other concerns paled by comparison. A total of 40 
percent of the respondents cited the following issues behind HR: 
understanding the customer, effectively using capital, aligning stake- 
holders’ interests, using information technology, and valuing brands. 


Managing Your Guest as a Quasi-employee, by Robert C. Ford 
and Cherrill P. Heaton; pp. 46-55. Guests may perforrix one or more 
of several quasi-employee functions for hospitality providers, with 
management's help. The most common functions are managers or 
supervisors and trainers of employees and other guests, quality- 
control inspectors, consultants, marketers, and co-producers of 
their own service experience or that of other guests. 


Equipment Leasing in the U.S. Lodging Industry: What, Why, and 
How Much, by Arun Upneja and Ray Schmidgall; pp. 56-67. The first 
objective of this 2000 study was simply to collect statistical data on 
the magnitude of leasing in the hotel industry and, second, to find out 
the reasons that led hotel operators to decide to lease (or not). The 
third objective was to find out what circumstances led to the capital- 
ization of leases in the hotel industry (versus simply expensing those 
costs). 


Carl Graham Fisher: Mr. Miami Beach and Much More, by Stanley 
Turkel; pp. 62-69. Carl Graham Fisher, an Indiana native, was the man 
who conceived and built Miami Beach, Montauk Manor, the Indianapo- 
lis Speedway, and the country-crossing Lincoln and Dixie highways. 
Here's a profile of his interesting and tragic life. 


Tourism to the Cook Islands: Retrospective and Prospective, by 
John E. Taylor; pp. 70-71. An example of how tourism development 
can be a mixed blessing. Comparing the islands’ situation in the 1960s 
to that of the present day, the author concludes that tourism has 
essentially been a favorable economic force for the Cooks, but the 
wealth has not been shared evenly. Moreover, visitors’ expectations 
and values can be disturbing to the local residents. 


Thailand's International Travel Image: Mostly Favorable, by 
Bongkosh Ngamsom Rittichainuwat, Hailin Qu, and Tom J. Brown; 
pp. 82-85. A study of 510 tourists examined their image of Thailand 
as an international travel destination and assessed the effects of the 
destination’s image on the likelihood of the travelers’ returning there. 


The Wild Side of the Lodging and Food-service Industry: A Case 
Study in Pennsylvania, by Arun Upneja, Amrik Singh, and Elwood L. 
Shafer; pp. 96-103. Pennsylvania offers many opportunities for hunt- 
ing and fishing. In turn, those hunters and anglers offer considerable 
opportunity for hospitality organizations, as described in detail here. 


Ecotourism as Mass Tourism: Contradiction or Reality?, by David 
Bruce Weaver; pp. 104-112. The view of ecotourism as specialized 
adventures experienced by a small group of hardy travelers is expand- 
ing to include so-called “soft” ecotourists, who are far more numer- 
ous and seek more services than do“hard” ecotourists. Many modern 
travelers are interested in the natural environment, but also in the 
comforts and easy travel afforded by the mass-tourism infrastructure. 
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Wiy Destination Areas Rise and Fall in Popularity: An Update of a 
Cornell Quarterly Classic, by Stanley Plog; pp. 13-24. Travelers’ 
preferences for particular destinations can be explained by reference 
to two polar personality archetypes, the “Dependable” and the 
“Venturer.” This article explains the evolution of a destination from 
one form to the other, and the implications for hospitality marketers. 


How Product Quality Drives Profitability: The Experience at 
Holiday Inn, by Sheryl E. Kimes; pp. 25-28. A study of 1,135 
franchised Holiday Inns found that the hotels with well-kept facilities 
earned a higher average revenue per available room than those with 
facility defects. Even a single defect can cost a hotel money, but 
hotels with defects in the exterior, the guest rooms, and the guest 
bath earned an average of $2.80 less in daily RevPAR than hotels 
without defects in all of those areas. 


The Potential Downside of Bundling: How Packaging Products 
Can Hurt Consumption, by John T. Gourville and Dilip Soman; pp. 
29-37. Product bundling is pervasive throughout the hospitality and 
entertainment industries. Resort hotels offer vacation packages, res- 
taurants offer fixed-price dinners, and theater companies offer season 
tickets to their upcoming events. However, as the size of the product 
bundle increases, consumers’ attention to the cost of individual items 
within that bundle decreases, creating the perception that any given 
item (e.g., the seventh day of a week-long package) is essentially free. 
As a direct result, the likelihood of a consumer's using one or another 
item within the bundle decreases. 


The Customer-service Life Cycle: A Framework for Improving 
Customer Service through Information Technology, by Gabriele 
Piccoli, Bonnie R. Spalding, and Blake Ives; pp. 38-45. By seeing how 
the relationship between a business organization and its customers 
can be modeled as a cycle, a manager can analyze how to improve 
customer service—in particular by employing the internet and other 
information technology. The article offers a framework, dubbed the 
Customer-service Life Cycle, that is designed to foster the process 

of augmenting service and building relationships. 


The Perversity of Sexual-harassment Law: Effects of Recent 
Court Rulings, by David Sherwyn, Michael C. Sturman, Zev J. Eigen, 
Michael Heise, and Jenn Walwyn; pp. 46-56. When the U.S. Supreme 
Court handed down two decisions in 1998 relating to on-the-job 
sexual harassment, lower courts were left to interpret an ambiguous 
standard. Contrary tu dire predictions, the new law has had little effect 
on employers’ success rates in sexual-harassment cases. There is 

a problem, however, in that under the new standard, implementing 
positive human resources practices (e.g., training, hotlines) has a 
negative effect on employers’ win rates. 


Hotels’ Energy Management in 2000 and Beyond: Operational 
Options that Reduce Use and Cost, by David M. Stipanuk; pp. 57- 
70. A look at the past 30 years shows that today’s energy “crisis” is 
less severe than the shortages and cost escalations of the 1970s and 
early 1980s. While other U.S. economic segments such as business, 
education, and health care reduced their energy use from 1986 to 
1995, during that period hotels consumed about 20 percent more 
energy than before. Moreover, over the years when energy costs 
were relatively low, developers generally avoided implementing 
energy-saving technology in new hotel construction. 


The Impact of Tipping Recommendations on Tip Levels, by David 
B. Strohmetz and Bruce Rind; pp. 71-73. Suggesting appropriate tip 
levels to diners by means of a card may be one way that restaurateurs 
can stabilize employees’ tip income. 


Clashing Cultures on the Slopes: A Ski-industry Challenge, by 
James C. Makens; pp. 74-79. In this opinion essay, Professor Makens 
shares his experiences and thoughts about the challenges faced by 
those ski resorts that wish to serve the needs of both traditional alpine 
skiers and snowboarders. 
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Identifying and Controlling Threatening Airline Passengers, by 
Blair J. Berkley and Mohammad Ala; pp. 6-23. Airlines, as common 
carriers, have a duty to exercise the highest possible degree of care to 
protect passengers from the foreseeable assaults of fellow passen- 
gers. This article explains actions to take on the ground as well as in 
the air to prevent dangerous passengers from harming others. 


A Cornell Quarterly Classic Article: New Tools for Achieving 
Service Quality, by D. Dary! Wyckoff; pp. 25-38. Applying 
manufacturing-type process control to service operations allows 
employees and managers to measure and analyze the effectiveness 
of service processes. (This report is a reprint of a 1984 Cornell 
Quarterly article.) 


A Retrospective Commentary on the article “New Tools for 
Achieving Service Quality,” by Christopher Lovelock; pp. 39-46. 
Almost 20 years later, the late D. Daryl Wyckoff's ideas and findings 
regarding service quality (as presented in the preceding article) still 
have merit, as confirmed by this retrospective commentary by one 
of professor Wyckoff's colleagues. 


Time-restricted Sales Appeals: The Importance of Offering Real 
Value, by Laura A. Brannon and Amy E. McCabe; pp. 47-52. Time 
limitations on special-purchase offers are known to spur consumers to 
take action. But putting a time restriction on the offer does not always 
mean that consumers will buy more of the item. A study of buyers’ 
response to a supposed time-restricted offer at a quick-service 
restaurant drive-through found that the desirability of the offer helped 
determine whether imposing some kind of time restriction boosted 
sales. 


Forecasting for Hotel Revenue Management: Testing Aggregation 
Against Disaggregation, by Lawrence R. Weatherford, Sheryl E. 
Kimes, and Darren A. Scott; pp. 53-64. Most hotels’ systems for 
revenue-management require inputs of the forecasted demand by 

rate category and length of stay. A test of four different approaches to 
obtaining a forecast (fully disaggregated, aggregating by rate category 
only, aggregating by length of stay only, and aggregating by both rate 
category and length of stay) found that the fully disaggregated forecast 
produced the lowest error. 


The Effect of Employee Turnover on Hotel Profits: A Test Across 
Multiple Hotels, by Tony Simons and Timothy Hinkin; pp. 65-69. 
Employee turnover is generally recognized as a costly phenomenon 

in the hospitality industry, and hotel companies consequently have 
initiated various turnover-reduction programs. Despite many studies, 
however, it remains difficult to assess exactly what effect turnover 
has on operating profits—and thus to assess the return on investment 
for initiatives designed to reduce turnover. This report attempts to 
solve that problem. 


The Compensation Conundrum: Does the Hospitality Industry 
Shortchange Its Employees—and Itself?, by Michael C. Sturman; 
pp. 70-76. A comparison of salaries paid for jobs in the hospitality 
industry versus those in other industries showed that the hospitality 
positions on average paid less for comparable positions. The only 
exception was that both the hospitality industry and the comparison 
group paid about the same amount for low-level jobs—probably due 
to minimum-wage laws. 


Challenges in Hotel Design: Planning the Guest-room Floor, by 
Walter A. Rutes, Richard H. Penner, and Lawrence Adams; pp. 77-88. 
The architectural planning of the typical guest-room floor is critical to a 
hotel's success. Not only must the design be pleasing for guests and 
efficient for the staff but the floor configuration, which comprises up to 
two dozen rooms, must also fit into the hotel’s construction budget. 
Economies in the plan of a guest-room floor configuration is multiplied 
many times over. This book-chapter excerpt explains that the three 
most common design types are slab (e.g., corridors with rooms on 
both sides), tower (whether square, round, or triangular), and atrium. 
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Preserving Your Revenue-r it System as a Trade Secret, 
by Sheryl Kimes and Paul Wagner; pp. 8-15. A hotel's or airline’s rev- 
enue-management system is (1) quite valuable and (2) a trade secret. 
Establishing that a process is a trade secret involves demonstrating 
that it is, in fact, a secret, that information about the process is re- 
stricted to employees and licensees, and that the owner makes a spe- 
cific effort to shield the information. This article offers six steps that 
hoteliers can take to protect their firm's revenue-management system. 


Exemption under the Fair Labor Standards Act: The Cost of 
Misclassifying Employees, by Jeffrey D. Pollack; pp. 16-23. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act created two classes of employees—those who 
are paid for each hour of their labor and those who are paid a salary. 
Employers must classify each employee correctly or risk substantial 
damage payments for lost overtime hours. The law contains a two- 
fold test for exempting positions from the law's overtime provisions. 


Reasonable Accommodation Under the ADA: What's An Em- 
ployer to Do?, by Ronald Kreismann and Richard Paimer; pp. 24-33. 
As many observers expected when the Americans with Disabilities 
Act became law, employers have faced numerous court cases regard- 
ing the matter of appropriate accommodations for disabled workers 
under the law. The difficulty is that no consensus has emerged on the 
various interpretations of that law, and three particular areas of con- 
cern and disagreement have emerged, namely, how the accommoda- 
tion request is made, how to handle reassignments, and whether to 
permit telecommuting as a substitute to working on premises. 


Cyberslacking! A Wired-workplace Liability Issue, by Juline E. 
Mills, Bo Hu, Srikanth Beldona, Joan Clay; pp. 34-47. “Cyberslacking” 
is a term that describes employees’ use of the internet while at work 
for their own private, nonbusiness purposes. Those activities use com- 
pany resources, diminish productivity, and incur legal liability (in par- 
ticular, some employers have been held liable in sexual-harassment 
cases for employees’ internet-based actions). 


Employer Liability for Telecommuting Employees, by Juline E. 
Mills, Chilian Wong-Ellison, William Werner, and Joan M. Clay, pp. 
48-59. Telecommuting is a work arrangement in which an employee 
regularly works at a site other than the employer's place of business— 
often the employee's home or a so-called telework center. Tele- 
commuting (from home or another remote work site) may increase 
employees’ job flexibility, retention, productivity, and motivation. How- 
ever, telecommuting also carries distinct implications for legal liability. 


Mandatory Arbitration of Employment Disputes—implications 
for Policy and Practice, by David S. Sherwyn i and J. Bruce Tracey; 
pp. 60-71. While there's no good answer as to whether mandatory- 
arbitration policies for employment disputes are universally enforce- 
able, many courts have allowed such provisions to stand. To ensure 
enforceability, however, such a policy should meet certain standards 
of fairness—and the authors suggest six such provisions. 


Identifying Uniform Employment-termination Practices for Multi- 
national Employers, by James J. Zuehl and David S. Sherwyn; pp. 
72-85. After a review of the diverse laws governing termination 

of employment in 11 countries, the authors note patterns across the 
different legal systems and adduce a set of standards that could pro- 
vide a uniform termination process across all 11 nations. The strategy 
underlying such a uniform policy is to make its provisions fit the laws 
of the most restrictive nation in which a particular company or chain 
operates. 


How Unions Organize New Hotels without an Employee Ballot, 
by Arch Stokes, Robert L. Murphy, Paul E. Wagner, and David S. 
Sherwyn; pp. 86-96. An increasing number of hoteliers who have 

a project under development are being pressured by labor-union orga- 
nizers to sign so-called neutrality agreements. The hotelier agrees not 
to oppose the union's organizing efforts, to allow the union to contact 
employees during work hours, and to allow the union access to em- 
ployee directories. In exchange, the union agrees not to interrupt the 
project. 
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Hotel Values in the Aftermath of September 11, 2001, by John W. 
O'Neill and Anne R. Lloyd-Jones; pp. 10-27. Quantifying the events of 
September 11 on future hotel values, the authors’ model predicts that 
the average U.S. hotel will lose about $11,000 in value per room due to 
those events. Upper-upscale hotels will lose the most (approximately 
$36,000 per room), while economy hotels will lose $5,000 per room. 


Hotel-industry Averages: An Inaccurate Tool for Measuring Perfor- 
mance, by Cathy A. Enz, Linda Canina, and Kate Walsh; pp. 22-32. Ho- 
tel managers and analysts whe rely on broad-based ADR, RevPAR, and 
occupancy performance statistics are not using the best information. 
Those measures all rely on averages (means), and certain “extreme” 
markets, such as NYC, can skew the results of an entire data set. 


Function-space Revenue Management: A Case Study from 
Singapore, by Sheryl E. Kimes and Kelly A. McGuire; pp. 33-46. By 
applying the principles of revenue management to function spaces, a 
hotel can gain better contro! over the financial contribution that such 
spaces make to operating profits. The authors examine the situation of 
the Stamford and Plaza Hotels (formerly Westin Hotels) in Singapore. 


Acquisitions in the Lodging Industry: Good News for Buyers and 
Sellers, by Linda Canina; pp. 47-54. An examination of the equity 
market's reaction to merger and tender-offer announcements in the 
lodging industry finds that the equity markets view lodging mergers 
and acquisitions in a favorable light. 


Web-site Marketing for the Travel-and-Tourism Industry, by 
Kin-nam Lau, Kam-hon Lee, Pong-yuen Lani, and Ying Ho; pp. 55-62. 
Individuals’ persona! web sites rnay constitute an opportunity for mar- 
keters to identify targets for ads. Automated applications known as 
web crawlers or bots can examine the words and phrases on web 
pages to screen the owners for inclusion on marketers’ e-mail lists. 


Web-site Marketing for the Tourism Industry: Another View, by 
Gabriele Piccoli; pp. 63-65. The idea of using search bots to gain mar- 
keting information from personal web pages is attractive (for example, 
see the previous article, by Lau et a/.), but the concept raises ethical, 
marketing, and technical concerns. 


Web-site Marketing for the Tourism Industry: A Rejoinder, by 
Kin-nam Lau, Kam-hon Lee, Pong-yuen Lam and Ying Ho; pp. 66-67. 
This is a rejoinder to the article just noted (Piccoli’s). It addresses the 
ethical, marketing, and technical concerns relating to the proposal to 
use web-crawling software to mine information from web pages. 


Descriptive Menu Labels’ Effect on Sales, by Brian Wansink, James 
Painter, and Koert van Ittersum; pp. 68-72. In an experiment involving 
140 customers, descriptive menu labels (e.g., “Grandma's Zucchini 
Cookies”) increased sales by 27 percent (compared to plain descrip- 
tions) and improved diners’ attitudes toward the food and the restau- 
rant, as well as those customers’ intentions to return. 


Emotional Bonding and Restaurant Loyalty, by Anna S. Mattila; 

pp. 73-79. College students with high loyalty toward a particular res- 
taurant were more likely to exhibit emotional ties to that restaurant—in 
addition to liking its food and service. In contrast, students who held no 
loyalty toward their “favorite” restaurant went there primarily because 
of the quality of food and service, convenience, and perceived value. 


Hospitality Leaders: Do They Know How Their Employees Feel 
About Them?, by Mark R. Testa; pp. 80-89. Some research indicates 
that leaders should have the same opinion of their effectiveness as 
that held by employees. This broad study of the hospitality industry 
found strong indication of a disparity in the views of hospitality manag- 
ers, supervisors, and employees regarding the managers’ leadership. 


The Path to Performance: What Managers Must Do to Create a 
High-achievement Culture, by David H. Maister; pp. 90-96. This 
book-chapter excerpt suggests that it's possible to identify and mea- 
sure the causal effect of certain factors’ influence on other factors—for 
example, in this study employees’ ratings of the factor “work quality 
and client relationships” had a positive effect on financial performance. 
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